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-TABLE -U MIGRANT. EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
School Year'l 980-8^ 



Instructional Programs 



Brewster 

Bridgeport 

Burlington-Edison 

Cashmere 

XolJ l ege Place 

Conway 

Dayton ' r < 
Eljna - 
Entiat 
$1fe 

Grand view 
^Highland 

Granger ■ r 

„ Kennewick- 
. Lake Chelan 

Lin.d 

Ma b ton : . 
Mansprt, < 

Moses take i. ' * m 
Mount Adams 
Mount Vernon 
*Naches Valley* 
.North Franklin 
Ocean Beach 
Ocosta 
Odessa 
Omak 



Orondo . ♦ 1 

Oroville 

Othello 

Palisades 

Pasco 

Pater os 

Peshastin-Dryden 
Port Townsend 
Prescstt (spring pnly)# 
Prosser . . 
Quincy "(summer-only) 
Royal 

Sedro Woolley 
*Selah 
Shelton 
Sunnysid£ 

Tacoma 9 

Tonasket % 
-Toppenish* 
*Union Gap • 

Wapatd * , 

Warden t ^ 
* Werfatchee 
*West" Valley 
''Wilson Creek- ' 

Yakima 

Zillah ' - 



Cooperative members 



Rpcord Sites 



Eastmont 



Walla Walla' 



TABLE 2. SPECIAL PROJECTS AND COMPONENTS-,-, 



.Extended Degree Program - a sta'ff training and career ladder program for 
,cl ass room aides working with migrant children. • 

Migrant Education Identification and Recruitment Program, .(MEIRP) a program 
component providing the first contctct with the migrant' family. MEIRP recruiters ( 
enlist 'and record students on the Migrant Student Record Transfer System and m 
make initial referrals. • - 4 . . 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTSJ - a computer record system 
for the transmittal of health an^ basic skill information acros-s school, district 
lines. The Washington terminals that are a part of this national network are 
Tocated in Synnyside, Washington. * 

Mini -Corps - a component designed'to provide tutoring, cultural awareness and 
recreational services to migrant children while training young adults for 
careers in education. ' 

, Preschool Programs - Northwest Rural Opportunities, Berry Day Care Center, and 
Enterprise for Progress in Communities (EPIC) operate preschool programs as a 
part of the'*Washington State Migrant ProgramV * ' . 

Secondary Credit Exchange ^ a program designed to assist in the transfer of 
'academic credits of migratory high schoo\ st.udent$. The Secondary Credit 

•Exchange is a nationally validated program. '* . ^ ^* 

» * * « * • "* , 

Individualized f Bi1 ingual -Instruction ,- a nationally validated bilingual program 
that attempts to provide continuous education for the migrant child by paralleling . 
programs in Washington and Texas. % _ 



* , * 
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STATE PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION . 



- . - . . I 

f 

The Washington State program is administered through the Migrant 

Education Office., Division of Grants and Equity Programs, Superintendent ^ 

• .» » 

of 'Public Instruction (SPI). This'office directs a number of'functions 

c \ ■ > . - 

' including monitoring, coordination of special projects, and formulation 

• of data collection systems. The Washington, State director is Raul de la 
., Rosa, Administrator, Title I and Title I Migrant. Assistant Supervisor 

is Sharon Huck. • • * . 

0 

In 1 980-81 the monitoring function was shifted from the Migrant* 

Educatiop Center to the state office in Olympi.a. This enabled increased 

monitoring ^coordination between Title I Regular and Title I Migrant 

. programs. ; Through June 30; 1981, 23 school districts were monitored. Y 

* % » 

The district monitoring 'date and the date of the compliance report is 

•4 ' - * 

• V * 

included on. page 5. ' 

A state summary of these reports showed that district's programs • 
showed* increased coordination .between 'supplementary programs and Title I 
and Title I Migrant prograriis'this year. - Also in evidence was increased 
efforts to document a child's status for'both eligibility and assessment 
purposes. Areas pargeted for improvement; include increasing accuracy in 
-transfer of data onto MSRTS, utilization of the Skills Information System, : 

• o . * 

and forming legal advisory councils. • * , 
*• ' The* state ,of.f1ce also supervises the delivery of, support services 

through the Migrant Education Center located in SunnysideS Washington. 
. Section, 4 is devoted to a full description of the projects and .services . 
r . t . r _ * /housed at the center. „ < • v 

... : c ■ % . ' • » ^ • • ^ . \ . 



TITLE I MIGRANT .MONITORING - 



19 



-81 



District 



Date Monitored 



Compliance' Report Approved 



Bridgeport * 
El ma 
Entiat 
Fife 

Grandvi^w 
Granger 
Kennewick 
'La^ke Chelan » 
lind 
Mabton 
Moses Lake 
Mount Adams 
North" Franklin 
Odessa 
Oroville 
Pasco 1 
Prosser 
Quirjcy , 
Sed'ro .Wool 1 ey 
Tacoma 
Toppenish 
Wapato 
Yakima 



12£U/80 . . 

5/7/81 
^2/12/80 

5/8/81 , 

12/4-5/81* 
' 1/28-29/81 

4/14-15/81 

12/9/80 

4/30/81 

4/16-17/81 
- 10/16-17/81' 

1/27/81 

4/16-17/81 

4/28 & 29/81 

4>21/8A 

3/17-18/81 

1 1/6-7/80 
.4/22/81 , , 

4/29-30/81 

12/T6-19/80 

4/9.-10/81 

•3/19/81" 

4/9/81 



J 



• 3/16/81 
6/23/81 
4/29/81 
7/7/81_ 
4/6/81 
9/28/81 
6/15/81 
6/8/81 
6/3/8T 
5/19/81 
4/29/81 
4/29/81 
6/15/81 
6/15/81 
9/28/81 
7/6/81 
4/1/81 
6/17/81 •" 

• 9/28/81 ' 
. 4/28/81 

6/23/81 

• * 7/28/81 . 

6/5/81 . 
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STATE ADVISORY, COUNCIL 1 . 



To insure the -ip^ol veme,nt of migrant parents and e 



ducators in state 



Mevel needs assessment and policy formation the state office work^ clfisely 
w>th an advisory committee. The State Advisory Committee (SAC) t*s composed 
of parents, community leader^ and school administrators who represent the 
interests, and voice the educational needs of migrant children. 'The 1980-8^ 
state advisory members are: 



Rudolf o, Cortagefia 
Macario Correa 
Margaret ^rossland 
Maria Day 
Les Domingos 
.Gerald Hosman 




Lynn Leaven 
Louis Ochoa 
* Maria Patino 
Margarita Rodriguez 
Aurora Salazar 
Connie Sandoval 
Delia Vejiz 
Maria Vijarro 
Elvira Zamora * 



Pasco 
Sunnysgde 
Naches 
Burlington 
Pasco < 
Toppenish 
like Chelan 
Grandvi^w 
M£sa 

f^oses L\ke 
Mount Vernon 
^fkirlington 
Sunnyside 
Grandview 
Wapato 
Pasco 



In accordance with the national priorities established under Public Law" 
95-561, the Washington State Migrant Education Program is designed to meet the 
educational,, health, and nutritional needs of the. children of migrant laborers. 
Through joint efforts of this advisory committee* state supervisors, and 
school district program stc^ff, national priorities have been further refined and 
are listed ^in the publication titled The 1980 Washington State Program for 'Migrant 
Children's Education. 
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Section 1 > 
STATEWIDE PROGRAM PARTICIPATION * 



The Migrant Student Record TTefns'fer SystenrfMSRTSi-^s-TrwthmaT^^ 

network that facilitates the transfer of the educational atnd health records of 
migrant children* When a migrant. chi Id enters^ the r state and is identified 
and deemed eligible he or, she is assigned an identification number on the MSRTS. 
As a record of information is assembled from eligibility forms, the student data 
are Stdded to the national bank information in Little Rock, A^nsas.* When a 
family moves from one district to' another to engage in seasjDnat^a'gricul tural , 

lumber or fishing work, a copy of the child's record -is sent to the new school, - 

* •* * • • • 

v Jhe MSRTS^ serves a second purpose. As students are recruited and enrolled 

"in schools, or served in special projects, Itate level records of participation 

* * 

are formulated, Un^addition* state level summaries for selected health services, * 
testing, and sup^O|jj| services are provided. It should be noted that school 
districts independently report the number of students served through state end- ^ 
of-year reports. These f4gures x reported in Section 2, represent only the subset 
* of children served in academic .programs* The MSRTS summaries capture all services 

• S * *' ■ - 

t 

in school and special programs and are, therefore, used-to describe the full 
extent of Washington State's services- » . ^ 

During the 1981 fiscal year, Washington State ^programs served 14,121 students - 
through 56 school districts v >n instructional programs. Table 3 shows tjiat the % 6 
majority of migrant childremare in kindergarten through grade six. * In the 
past f\ve years the school-aged population of migrant children has increase^by - 
approximately 5% each' year With the exception of 1980 when the number of students^ 



iWI total of 14,T21 represents a A%\ 
. over the 1#80 school year. total of 13,543 



relatively remafned the same. Tip's yearns total of 14,121 represents a A% (increase 
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3.** MIGRANT STUDENT ENROj.LM.ENT^BY GRADE "LEVEL 


r s 

4 




; 

V 


• 


1977 - 19.81 ' 










♦ * 




1 




• • 

i r- 




. Grade ^.evel 


1977 


1978 *' 


1979 


1980', 


• r J 981 


t 

f. 

• 


Pre-K 

• 

K' 

1 • ' ' 
» 

2 


* 

1 ,062 
1 ,894 

A 

1 ,177 


1 .173 
' 1..678 
K 1,435 


1,257 

* 1 ,622 

• 1,588 


• * 
, 74 

. 1 ,337 

1 ,643 

1 ,454 * 


- 99. > . 

* 

.1,514 

* 

.1 ,702 ^ •» 
1 ,562 - 


* 




1 ,225 


1,360 


•* '1 ,383. 


* 

1 ,437 


. 1 ,453 •» 




' . 4 


1,Q51 


M.329 
1/168 


1*,270 


],,389 


1 ,329 


- - 


5 


1,119 


• 1,312 


1 ,223 


1 ,303 , 




.6 


1 ,031 


1,1-50 


- ' 1 ,096 


1 , 1 79 


1 ,169 




' 7 • 


* 

• 967 


-1,045 


1 ,090 


1 ,001 

« 


1.P87' • 


■■■ 0' 
s . , 


• - : 8 • « 

.9 " 


111 

y 

663 
. 412 


.. 924* 
; 679 
/ .• 428" 


904 \\ 
y 768 
, 500 * " 


903 
■ • 744 
574 


! * ' 
j- 843 - ' 

773 , 

592 * 




Tl 


•. 706 . 


308 


355 - , 


353 


403 




T2 


174 


'181 

« 


206 . 


228 . 


226 




Special Ed. ' 


1 ,077" 
(othe'r) 


T78 ' 


'150 


84-; , 

- * 


.66 - >; 


\ 


. • Total 


'12,330 • 


*13',036^ . 


* 

13,559 


T3,543- • 


"14J21.' 




Percentage 
• Change 


( '+5%**' 


+6%' ' 


+4% * 


*• - IX 

r 


., 

* * 


%■ 


' : ' • . • • . • v • 

nhe }97S enrol lment.by, gfede^vjelJJ 3,036 ) ajid the 19 78^enro 1-1 ment by. ethnic . .. . " 
; statii,s"(13,252rshodTd b'|*equal. They are not, but these are the totals pro- - ' ',- 
'vided by schpol districts* At this time, the figure? are not reconcilable., •« ./ ; 


* 

♦ • * 


**Up.5%.over the 1976- totaV of 11 ,796 students. • 


* * 

« » 


* * 


r-. : o 
flERjC 


* 

' 


*• 


. ■ , 8 ' 




* • 
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•^Separate enrollment counts are available for special categories of y 
migrant students. Table 4' summarizes enrollment data for night school, Mini- , 
%eadstart, Northwest F(u,raT Opportunities Centers (NRO), Enterprise for Progress 
in the Community (EPIC) programs, and specialized 'entitlement programs. When 

ipated in regular year programs 



'all programs are totaled, 17,001^ individuals partial 
J^iiflin^r-^nrol lees are not 'included; in these total^. 



The number 6f school districts ami the location of project sites in the , • 
. specialised program categories 'varies greatly. For instarrce, not^l districts, 
offer night schools and some special project sites are not tied to district 
boundaries. Tabl£ 5 clarifies" service distributors >for specialized programs 
' and also provi^s^fie" enrollment count by location. 

% . • . # ' • TABLE 4. MIGMNT STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY ^OGRWyTAfEGORY 



^Program* > 1 c * 






- Cumulative Enrollment 


* 

^District Programs (regular) 






J 14,121 


, Niorht School Enrollment 4 , ; 






y 56 '- 


EPJC Programs; /\ * r - 






• . 330* . 


*Mini-Headstart Programs : ' , 






• 100 


NRO ' 








Specialized Entitlement Programs 






391 * 



Tata! 17,001 



TABLE 5. SPECIALIZED PROGRAM ENROLLMENT BY LOCATION 



f 



1 LULU L 1 UN 


Niaht " 


NRO 
Regular 


1 

NRO 
Summer 


rtthpr 

ppcL ia i ilcu ri uy r an to • 
• . ** 


Brewster 








* 


Bridqeport • 




■ ' v 






Bue*ha j 






1 ' 


EPIC* 4<T 


Cashmere • 




n / 


4 


• 


Colleqe. Place 








'Connell 






m 


Mini-Headstart 1 1 • 52 


Conw'ay 4 




] 




_ — — 1 — . — 


Dayton f 


1 





rC& — 




Eastmont ✓ 


* 






• > 


Entiat 








1 


Grandview 




118 


~ 68 




Juranger 


77 


8T .• 


61 


- , , t 


Lake Chelan 










^Kennewick 


12 








Lower Naches / 










Lynden 






53 




Mabton 


57 


200 


169 


It • V > 

— ' a 1 ?— 


ft A 1* ft || • j f\ i 

Mabton Migrant Center 




115 






McKinley - 






52 


EPIC' " 96 


Moses lake 




• 78 


• 74 


Mini-Headstart 38 . 


Mount Vernon 




102 




. j - * — 


Naches Valley 




• 


\ 






North Trankl in 


TOO 


* 








Ocean Beach 1 


i » 

» 


t 






i . * * « * » 


Ocosta 






< * 


i 


Odessa 










Omak 










Oronclo 


\ ' 






: 


Ofovine • . » 


3 








Othello • 


1 ' 


130 


88 


*- " i=» — 


Palisades* . 










Pasco 


►192 


115 


61 


Educ. Inst-, for 334 


Pateros - « 








Rural Families 


Pesha'stin-Dryden 


104, 






A 


Port Townsend 










.Presqott 




• 






Prosser 


3 


73 ' 




— *> " ■ . 


Quirfcy 








1 


Royal 










Sedro Wool ley 




• 


. 27 r 




Selah Co-op 










Sunnyside 


17 '« 


135 


101 . 


EPIC" 30 


Tac&ma 


* 






* 


Tonasket S~ 








Ellisford Daycare 27' 


Toppenrsh • - 




76 


59 




Upper Valley 




* 




EPIC 143- 


Wapato ' > * 




77 


' 48 - 


-Homebase Preschool " 30 


Walla Walla 




' 195 


138 •• 




Whitstran 






48 




West Valley 










Wilson Creek ' 




f .* 






Yakima 








EPIC (Ruth Child) 12 


Total 


564 


1,495 


1,047 • 


• 821 



Two more dimensions of the stated migrant student population are described 
in this section, migrant status and ethnic designation. Theser categories 

y 

describe the origin, \*ork status, and. degree of mobility for the state's 
population as a whol,e. Migrant status for t\\e children of agricultural and 
fllshingt industry workers is defined as- follows: t ' : « - ; 



^Status Descri pttorft* 



Definition 



I 



II 



III* 



IV 



VI 



Interstate agricultural 



Intrastate agricultural 



Settled out .agricultural 



Interstate fishing 
industry 



Intrastate fishing 
industry" 



Settled out fishing 



l"he chi Id whose parents' mpVe. ' . * 
across state boundaries to enqaqe - 
in. agricultural work «' - ;*< ' 

A child whose parents/move to ; 
another area in the/state to engage 
in agricultural worjt'. 

A child whose parents have !forjnerly 
, been ;St£ttus I or TI but who ha /e 
ceased to mi grate; for the last five 
years , : 

A, child whose parents' move across 
-state boundaries to efigage in 
agricultural work \ . . 

A child whose parents moVe. to another 
area in ,the state to engage/ in the 
fishing industry 

A child whose parents have formerly 
bee'n,. Status IV or V but who hdfoe \ 
ceased *to migrate for the last five, 
years , - 



. Table 6 display^ the 1981 cumulative enrollment by migrant status for 

- ! ■* 4 

Washington; State school districts with migrant education programs. Status I 

children (interstate agricultural) continue to make up the largest percentage 

of population with 40% of the total.., Status III children (settled out agri- 

cultural) forifi the second highest percentage at 35%. This is followed by 

Status II children ^intrastate agricultural) who make up 22%' of the population. 

Migrant children whose p&r^£ts are engaged in inter- and intrastate fishing 



IN 

I. 



activities (Status IV, V, and VI), total' 3% . 



TABLE 6.'' CUMULATIVE CNROLLMENT BY DISTRICT SHOWING MIGRANT 
' . STATUS REGULAR- PROGRAMS ONLY - 1981 ■ " . ' 



■ District 


Enroll . 


I 


II 


III \ 


IV ' 


V 


vi - 


Brewster 


1 jU 


. r>ff — 


■ j— 


A *> 








Bridgeport 


* 8Q 
£2 — 


AA 


1 o 


97- 








Burl ingtoQ-Edisoh 


1 Dp 




* zn 

HJ ■ 


J^7 




3 

J 




Cashmere 


QQ 




1 16 

1 U 


90 








College ,Place & 
Walla Walla 


J 46 


86, 


10 


50 




*" V 




Conway 


48 


20 


\ 21 


1 7' 


• 






Dayton 


44 


32 


1 


11 








lEastmont 


in? 


^7 

* j / 


^ 1A 

JH 


^l 
j i 






I- ■ — 


El ma ' 


14 




J 










Entiat 


33 


Q 


1Q 


u 


V 






Fife . 


15 

1 J 


6. 

u» 


I 
I 










>Grandview 


622 


1 34 

1 J"T 


1 96- 


'< 909 








Granger 


*403 


■164 

1 w ~ 


1 26 


■108 






5 


Highland 


. 84 


19 


41 










Kennewick 


307 


125 


70 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 








Lake Chelan 


1 95 
i v j 


* 57 

* u / 


46 


8? 








Lind' 


\ o 


A 


1 


r\ 








Mabton 


- 59ft 


-ii c 

J 1 u 


178 


IA 
j*t 






— — — 


Manson 




97 

L h 


35 


OL 








Mn^p^ 1 akp 


* AQ9 


: 1 Q8 


i ■ 59 


L jj 








Mount AHarrK / 


/ 0 


97 


A 


22 


9^ 




1 




Mount Vernon 


1 fid * 
1 OH- 


38 

jo 




65 - 










Naches Valley 


' *i no 

1 uu 


Q 




26 










.Nofth Franklin 


507 


299 

L- -/ -/ 




\ 88 










Ocean Beach 


l9n 


A 

*T 


I 5 


i 


I 95 r- 


34 

J*T 


53 
j j 


Ocosta 


1^2 
i (— 


f , 




13 

1 J 


' If 


27 * 


53< 


Odessa- 


i 36 

i ,JVJ 


4 


19 


1 3 
i j 








>0mak \ 


* * 27 


" TO 


8 • 


g 








Orondo \ 


85 

O J 


JJ 


■ 26 


t>f> 

L.SJ 








Oroville / 


185 




53 


88 
oo 








Othello 




HHU 


126 


9Q1 








Palisades' 


1 7 


O 


2 


7 








Pasco 


1 5df) 


781 


- 209 


J JU 




t 




Pateros 


30 


7 
/ 


7 


1 u 








Peshastin-Dryden - 


65 
uu 


jj 


20 


7 








Port Toyvnsend 


8Q 


£ 


13 




JJ 


98 


7 


Prescott 


• ' : ^5 


j j 












Prosser 


1QA - 


1 JH 


64 • 


1 i?U'** 








Quincy 


jj i 




80 




i s 






Royal J 


15? 


U I 


52 










Sedro Wool 1 ey 


35 


- . IS 
i j 


12 






3 
j 


1 


Selah Co-op 


1?? 


i" 90 ■ 


' 21 


79 








She 1 ton 




• ' lfi 
1 U 


- 1 


1Q 


J 


: , 1 1 


2 


Sunnvside 


T 39Q 


> ci 7 
O-l / 


395 


^1 7 
j 1 / 








Taroma 


1 JO f 


! A9 


67 


9fi 






I 
1 


1 wllu Ol\C u 




o 1 * 


9 


9 ^ 
L J 








Tonnpni^h 


QD7 


'huu 


' 173 


J 1 1 




1 A- 


Q 


Toiirhpt • - 


'•i i 


11 












Jmqn bap 


131 


_ 'Oft 


21 


72 








"ia Ua UU 


fi/jfS 


.. 191 . , 


. 102 










Warden 


222 


: 173 


3 


46. 




t_ 


* 


Wenatchee 


188 1 




- 30 


97' 






r 

• 


West Valley 


131 


H> 


20 










Wilson C^eek 




u 


10 


3< : ^'18 








Yakima 


1 ,363 


• 346 


3?6 


r " 691 








ZiTlah- 


- 60 


t /17 


15 


28' 








Total * 


-14*127 ! 


5.673 


3.041 


4,98^! 


18? 


111 • 


131 



^ . TABLE 7. NUMBER OF M J GRANT STUDENTS BY MIGRANT- STATUS 
• , « REGULAR SCHOOL, PROGRAMS t 



Migrant Status 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



1 979-80 > 



1980-^81 



I". Interstate agricultural 
-II. Intrastate agricultural' 
III. Settled out agricultural 



IV. Interstate fishing 
,u - industry 

V. Intrastate fishing 
* industry 

VI. Settled, out fishing 
• ' , industry- 



6,796 
2,808 
2,517 
44 
78 
87 



6,920 
2,950 
3,001 
151 
1T4 



6,974 

i 

3, 129 
3,047 
T51 
" 114 
• 144 



6,490 
2,867 
3,771 
166- 
128 



5,673 
3,-041. 
4,983 
182 



'. Ill 



121 



■131 



I -L 



State Total 



12, '3 30 



13..252 



13,559 



03; 543 



14$ 21 



I 



\ 



A shift in migrant status can be noted over the past 5 years (Tabla 7), 
The most noticeable changes occurred in Status' I, interstate agricultural. 
Since 1976 the number of ¥ children in this category dropped by over 1,000 students, 
even -though the totafostate population has increased. The increases were taken 
up in Status III which ^Imost doubled in sizq since the 1976-77 school year* 

Fishing industry categories, Status IV and VI 'increased slightly but since "1976 

«* % ; ♦ * • , 

the three fishing industry categories have doubled in terms of the number of . 
children sprved. As a percentage ,^his category has from 1^ to 3% of the total 
number of children served. . , ^ 



. f 

TABl'e 8. CUMULATIVE. ENROLLMENT- BY DISTRICT. SHOEING ETHNIC STATUS 
v . , FALL, 1 980 x iJO- SPRING, \9$L ' ' ' • 



9 

ERLC 



District ' 


Cumulative 
Enrollment 


e 

Anglo v 


Mexican- • 
Ameri cari 


4 

♦American 
. IndiattV 


■ 

i' Black 


' Other 


Brewster 


130 


51 t 


75 ' 


> 2 > 




. 2 ,J 


Bridqeoor^ 


89 


52 


1 37 


\ - " m r— 






Burlinqton-Edtson 


166 < 


3 


163 






s 

\ 


Cashmere 


; ' 89 


52 


37 ' 






— T— ■-■ 
I 


College Place & 
WalU Walla \ 


146 


2 ' 


• 143 






i 

i 

1 


Conway - 


48 




48 






* * » 


Dayton , 


- 44 




44- ' 








Eastmont ' 


' . 102 


69 


32 • 






102 


Elma 


14 


10 


"• 4 ,» 








Entiat 


33 


• .r 22 


3' " 


• 




8 


Fife 


15 


- 1 < 


14 . 








Grandview 


622 


27 


595 








Granqer 


1 403. 


29- 


369 


5 






Hiqhland 


' 84" 


8 


76 




* 




Kennewick 


* 307 


19 


273 


15 






Lake Chelan - s 


195 


120 


7K 


1 




3 


Lind 


16 


3 


1 3^-* 








Mabton 


528 


9 


• 518**' 


1 






Man son - . 


94 


46 


47 


\ 1 






Moses Lake 


I 492 


" r .- - 

51 


424 


J — ^ — p 1 

-Af ! 


* 10 


2 • 


Mour)t "Adams 


73 ■ 


15 


57 


—4 — i 






Mount Vernora * 


164 


4 


160 








Caches' Vallev" 


1 00 


21 


79 








North Franklin * . 


507 


29 


478 




.* 




Ocean Beach 


191 


145 


2 


• 43 


1 




Ocosta* 


142 


136 




4 




2 


Odessa v (i 


36 


• 30 


• -5 






1 


Omak 


27 " 


10 


' 15L 


< 2 






Orondo 


85 


30 


54 


1 






Orovil le 


185. 


147 


19 


17- 


2 + 


** 


0thel1o\ 


863 


31 


826 


6 






PaTi,sade& 


17 


5 


' 12 




*■ 




Pasco / 

— — Tirfa — — 


1,540 


6 


1 ,515 


8 




11 


Pateros , ^ 


30 


22 


8 ' 








Peshastin-Dryden 


• 66 


29 »• 


37 




- 




Port Townsend 


" -.89 


85 


2 






2 


PrescotH^. 


' ■ 35 




35 








7T ■ m -L Ote ' 

ProsseTs^v^ 


394 


6 


' 386 








— — ; "»• s — — * V 

Quincy-^^V 


331 


101- 


225 


1 




4 


-Royal * :V 


162 ' 


64 


98 








Sedro Woolley^^- 


' 35 


8' 


18 


9 


• 




Selah Co-op 


■ •- 122 


32 








- 


Shelton 


42' * 


2i- 


■ 4 




— *f- r- 




Sunnyside 


1.329 


27 


1 ,302 








Tacoma 


136 ' 


30 


54 . 


34 


2 


' 16 


Tonasket 


113 


48 


56 


9 < 






Toppenish 


907 


v 52 


826 ' • 


- 29 






Touchet 


" « 11 


■ 


. - 11 








Union Gap 


131 


80 


. 51 








Waoato 


635 


71 


556 


• 2' 




v 6 - 


harden 


222 , 


9 * 


213 








Wenatchee 


188 


79 


99 


10 






West Valley- 


131 





104 








Wilson Creek 




^>20 


'22 * 








Yakima 


* 1.363/^ 


452 


850 


29 


7 


'25 


Zillah- 


60 


••- 20 


36 






■ 4 


Totals 


14.121 


2,479 


11,291 - 


n 236 ' 


22 


93 • 



if.,: 
... ■ 



/ - 



V 



l 



The final migrant population variable to' be examined is ethnic s'tatus. / 

*V • % . /• / 

Table TKlists the cumulative entailment for each school district wi^h a break- 



V ' down by ethnic status. In £he overall state totals, Mexican-American children 



, a 2% increase over' 1980. The 



V 



make up the largest ethnic category with 
Anglo population decreased fron^9$,ito 17% during this time. American Indian 
migrant students have remained iV, I, Stationary position, representing 2% of 
the total mi grant, "student populatiorfl in the state during the 1981 school year. 

• 

Black students cind students of other Tiational ities numbered 115, less-than 1% 
of the total population. ' * I 

These same percentage changes are reflected in the display of ethnic status 

•- V'* ' * 

over the time period 1977-1981 (Table. 9). The Mexican-American classification 

' l' 's ' 

continues to increase in terms of percentage. of the population served as the 
general population increases. The Ang|o student -percentage has correspondingly 
decreased from 27% to 19%. . 



f 



\ 



TABLE 9.. NUMBER. OF MIGRANT STUDENTSvBY' . £THN I C ^TATUS*' 
. ' SCHOOL YEAR'S 1977-1981 •• • 



Ethnic ^Status 


1977 . „ 


ft 1,1978 " 


1979.' . 


1980 


! 1981 


* rf5 l ' 3 . ' 

Anglo^;. ^ 

» V V * * 


3,343 i'. 
(27%) 




. 2,932 
(21%)- : 


2,624 
(19%) v 


* 2,479 

• (17%) , 


Mexlcan-Ame^carf* 


8., 785 
(71%) 


,^792 . ' 
gj74%) ; 


10,339 
(76%) 


10,514 
(78%) / 


U 1,291 . 
(80%) * 


-American Indian 


152 • 
( 1%) '. 




192. 
( IX). 


291 \ 

■ *( 2%) - ■ 


236 
( 2%) V 


: Black 

** * 


27 A 

( n) -J 


•:J- 15 
>V( ]%) 

I' ,77 


\ 7 ' 

.cm 


12 

( M) - 


22.' 

:( w) ■ 


Otter 


•23 '•'! : 
- ' ( ' ]%) ' ;f-r 

i * * 


89 

(1%) , 


i m * 


93 
( 1%) 




i 

Total Cumulative* 
Enrollment f 


■ V' 

• 12,330 ff : 


*1 3,252 


13,559 


,13,543 


14,12V , 


ERjC 


* 


16 


19 ■ 


i . 

* { 
* 


V * 



• . In .summary, the 1980-81 student population remained relatively stable, 

* f 

but, the Jatal number of migrant students served is slightly higher when the % 
preschool and night'school enrollment are added. The 1981 ^total of 17,001 

Students was- -383 (approximately a 2% increase) over the 1980 total of 

. ' i . 

16,618. The state office has attempted to use a consistent format for migrant 

student data collection. At present, information on enrollment can be compared 

* from 1^77-81 (Table 10). Program emphasis, definition and classifications have 

changed slightly over the years, however, ? general growth" trend can be noted. 

Preschool enrollment has .leveled, with* the first decline in five /ears being 

shown this year. The'night school population, after a steady, decline, seems to 

be headed toward .earlier nigh levels. » t • \' . 



. > TABLE 10. ' WASHINGTON STATE" MI GRANT' PROGRAM -ENROLLMENT. 



- 1 • . 


.t 1977". 


•1978 


1 979- 


«_ 1980 


4981 


Cumulative Enrollment. 


12,330 


13,252 ■ 


13^5,59 


1"3,543 


- 14,121 


Night School , 


>. 375 


\ -253 


' 510 


575' 


'564 


Preschool » 


940 


..1~,091$>" 


: 1,063 


2,500 


2,316 


Jotal • * 


. 13,645 


, 1 4 , 59 6 


15,132 


16,618 


17,001 



The MSRTS netwfi/k assists agencies that serve migrant children. In an 
effort to documentjjpultiple services in the "State's school districts, the 



records of thousands of children are formed and periodically "updated." This 

' *. . • ■*>.. . J 

tremendous task falls to MSRTS record clerks in school districts and the Migrant ,, 

Education Renter MSRTS staff. .In fiscal. 1981 , 77% of all Washington records 

were reviewed apd updated, , Table 11 .listsrthe number of record updates for. the 

time 'period of July 1 , 1980, to June 307 >98L . ; , 

v 

"• . ' > , '- 6 20 



-•TABLE Tl.:' ESTATE RECORD- LfPD/PTE REPORT . 

. • "7. * 



0 

.' District - }' 


„ -Cumulative^ <* * 
Enrollment . 


* Ndmber of 4 
Records Updated*"' - • 


Percent 


a s Brewster . ^ 


" ■ 130 - '* 


. 7R 


60% 


Bridgeport . 


89 

, /— U3 , z r 


" 66 


74* ■ 


Burl irrgton-Edi son 


16fi ' " - . 


'89 


1 55* 


' : ^Cashmere 




73 


82* 


College Place 


146 • I * 


4 


* 3* 


" Conway " 


* *48 * * 


\ » 47 ^ 

■ . .71 L >— , 


98* 


Dayton 


44 

. r_ — =t3 r- 


*3? 

v - _- ,r — 


73% 


4 Eastmont 


102 

LW-L , 


' • 76 

- ■ x_U ,,. 


'■' 75* 


. . El ma 


14 v 


13 


93* 


V 


Ejitiat 


• 33 »• 


26 


79% 




Fife 


15 ■ 


-■ ft— 


87* - 


Grand view V 


62? 


599 * ' *• 


•96% 


Granger 


* 403 " 


274' 

c / *t 


68% ' 


Highland 


84 


56 


67* 


Kennewick 


' 307 


D J 137 


' 45* i 




v '> Lake Chelan- 


"195 


' 186 


• 95% 


Is * Lind 


16 


- 15 


94* 


. 1 Mabton 


V JO 


• 346 


66% 


Manson 


94 


% ' 85 • 


• 90% 


Moses Lake 


49? 


43? 


88% 




Mount Adams 




_52 


71* • - 


Mount Vernon * 


164 


3Q 


2'4* 




Naches Valley*. 


"100' 


- t * ' 78 


. 78* 


North Franklin 


507 * 


' * ' 213 


• ' 42% 


Ocean Beach 


s 191 


136 ■ s 


71% 


Ocosta 


— iJZJ 3" 

14? 

1 ^ . — — - ... — 


-> - qq- 


70*\ 


Odessa 


36 


> -34- ... 

1 ■■— -*JZT 1 — < 


94% 




• -Omak ~ 


?7 ^ 

far .a 4 


1 26 x 

■ c . J - 


- 93* 


Orondo 


85 * 


' 77 1 


91* 


OrovMJe 


J.QD 


166 


• 90% 


Othello 


£63 


67Q 


• . 79% . 


Palisades 


17 


• " • 14 


< " - '82* * i 


Pasco 


1 v 540 


957 ' 

. Jti/ — , 


■ 62* 


Pateros x " 




"30 


• *. =100* ■ " 


- ' Peshastin-Dryden 


f ' *66* ' ' 


19 


29*' • 


„ - Port Town send 


89 


0 


0* 


^Prescott 




jo - 


100% 


•Prosser 


394 


365 v 


22% 


, " "Quincy * 


* „ 331 1 


220 


66* 


Royal 


'* 162 * i * 


118 * 


73* - 


Sedro Wool ley ' 


35 • 


* 32 ' ' 7 


91* 


Selah 


122 * 

ICC A 


67 • » 


55% 


jShelton 


42 


• * 32T • ~ « 


7&* 


{ Sunnys*ide 


- 1* 329 


1 ?99 ' 


. 98% 


'Tacoroa 


136 > 


104 


76* 




- Tdnasket 


• 113 


.97' 1 # ; 


86% •• 


> Toppejiish 


' 907 


787 


87* 


Touch'et 


11 ' ' 


- — -V — . 


0* 


'iTnion Gap 




98' " 


. * ' 75*- 






' 63S-*-- 


- ,696' . 


94% ' J 


Warden 




■ ' -*176 ' .. 


79% 


Wenatchee . 


188" • 


13Q- •. 


■ 74% 


West Valley 


131 


.'131 , 


100% : 


Wilson Creek 


4? ' ' • 


71 


64% 




* Yakima * . • • 


J ' 1,363 ' , 


, i,2i?. : ,. 


. 'k* 89* 




Zillah 


- ' 60' ' - 




'67% 


Totals^ J ' * 


' 14,121 '•, 


lh r ft3Q * 


771 



,*• ; *•.; MSRTS/SKLLLS 'INFORMATION S^SJEM 

The Skills. Information' System (SIS) is a K$&¥op£)fini grant education * 

priority. ^Essential ly> _the system transfers t?as<ii skills information via 

. \~ ■ .*/ »' * 

the MSRTS. The information help§ .teachers provide continuity o.f^tducation v . 

'for migrant students as tftey move'across state.^d schooT cfistrict lines. 

Skills information in £he areas' of readings mathematics / oral language and 

early childhood education js transferred through ,the System. 

* " . • - * ' * ' ^ 
For the past three yeaps SIS training ha^beeu^ implemented through 

; a series of local and regional workshops. c thi;s*year Jjhese woVkshops were held 

in "Pasco, 'Yakima, Olympia, Okanogan, Topperfish^; Sunny^ide, ^Yakima, Buena, 

and Kennewick. In* additlof?,' .11 'school districts met fcrr a one-day cross \ 

referencing* yprkshtjp on ^January 2©^^ 1 981 afr.fyie Migrant Education Center. 

The objective of the^sessifcrvwas^to learn how tp. crofcs reference student" 

' . > • ' ? A. ' • *t* 
learning objectives -(SLOs) XiJft 'the migrant skil T$ list. Cross referencing 

workshops also were given to"t°he NRO Day Care center staff, in 'Grand view and . r 

at the Migrant Education, Renter .: ^ 0 • . - ' ^ 

Another SIS accomplishment- of the" 1981. year £/as the development of 10 . 

Early Childhood Education trainfng^ideo tapes°. The- tapes were developed by the 

" • ' • ' f* » ■ . , /* 

Early Childhood Specialist from the^igrant Education .Center , in cooperation 

.with the SIS Trainer-Coordinato'r anil the M-S^S^uperyisor. Si)( of the 10 

video tapes were developed in Spanislvand EhgTish\ * ^ V 



\ Section 2 

SCHOOL DISTRICT PROJECT -DESCRIPTIONS • 

The 1980-81 school year marked the initiation of a revised management 
information format for local education agencies. Prior to that time, school 
districts reported on program objectives but there was not a standardised 

procedure-for aggregating data related to the instruction^ program. The 

♦ * * ^ * • 

/ MSRTS date were available but these figures represented students served 

in all. programs. The number of students in instructional programs was -needed. 

v < •■»»•• 

In an effort to, obtain this, information the end-of-year reporting system was 

( » ' 
revised to capture descriptive information about the project. 

The state^of Washington adopted the*- Title I Evaluation and Reporting 

\ * * 

System (TIERS) in - 1977. The system proved to.be a useful, means for simplifying 
school district reporting and' providing adequate <iata for federal reporting 
''requirements. In. using "project" ' N as the variable of cerrtraV focus , schoo.1 , 
districts were required to define and describe Irhe- methods selected, for using 
Title "I dollars,. Specific evaluation modefealso were prescribed for measuring 

» » 

student achievement." Because the system has proven to be useful at the state 
level, certain .segments of the reporting system wereadapted for Title I Migrant 
programs. Essentially, school districts. f eport participation, parent and staff 
training and health data. However, evaluation models were not mandated. The 
'.following section summarizes data drawn from'this reporting system during the 
.1980-81- school year. » • s - 



*K project is an instructional treatment with objectives, methods, materials 
personnel, and- activities that are uniform for all those it series. A-project_ 
may exist in one or more grades within a school , ^or in one or more schoo.ls within 
a district, or even in Several districts. Many Title I projects are clearly 
defined by their application -for funding. In cases where a single. application 
results in the funding of several qualitatively- different instructional treatments 
at different sites, the. term proje'ct i-s reserved for the individual treatments 
and not for the funded ^composite. .• 



19 ' . 23 



"School districts in Washington offered 46 reading projects, 43 mathematics 

\ ' * « * 

projects, and 35 oral. j3Lflguage„ development projects taught in the English language. 

In addition, 15 reading, 2 mathematics , and ll^oral language development projects 

were taught in Spanish. Five projects were reported as "other, " 17 English language 

deficiency projects were, reported and 21 readiness 'projects Were implemented. The* 

r projects served 6,199 Students in all of these instructional programs. A unique 

A 

migrant program feature is the "extended day" option where students a±tem^academic 
programs and then stay beyond regular hours for additional activity. Extended day 
programs ^served 6*47 students. ^ 

An examination 6f program, participation by subject matter reveals factors 
r6?&ted.to the size and content of the state'! programs. In 1980, reading projects 

| -served 5,316 students, math projects served ,3,039 sti/dents; readiness progr&m had 

i - 

* 599 participants; oral J anguage* programs we^e offered /to 4,203 children. 'Table 12 
1 displays the subject matter category participants. 



.TAB,LE 12. DISTRICT INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES Bt SUBJECT MATTER 



■.Reading (English) ( - 4 > 287 

Reading (Spanish) . . » ; " 1 » 029 

Oral .Language (English) • . ' 3 > 695 

Oral Language (Spanish) - * 508 



Language Arts 



839 



^Read.mess $ • 3 " 

Engfish Language Deficiency ~* - 950 

•Mathematics (English) \ , , 2 > 707 

Mathematics (Spanish)' . v - 332 



Other 



92S v / 



Total Dup.licated Cpunt 15,871 



To conduct the$e projects, school districts hired 282.57 full-time 
equivalent staff* -members . . A total of 522 persons received all or a part 
of .their employment fn these same programs. Migrant funds paid for 257.37 
full-time equivalent persons. Other funding sources paid for an additional 
25.2 full-time equivalent staff. The base for one fulKtime equivalent staff 
member, varies for certificated arid classified persons. Certificated persons 
work on a 1080 hour base per year: Aides, tutors, MSRTS. records clerks, 
secretarx<LLjtaff ^and health personnel work on a 2080 hour base per year. 

I-rf the 19^81 school year 202 persons worked as aides on a full or part 
time basi.s withyan^jrTE countf^of 97.92. The complete listing of number of 
persons and total FTE count for all" staff members in the migrant ..program by 
position appears on, fable 13. " 



TABLE 13. DISTRICT LE\/E^ MIGRANT PROGRAM STAFF 

1980-81 . 



Position 



One FTt 
Equals 



Number 



.Migrant 
Projgram 
Funded FTE 



FTE Funded 
by Other 
Sources 



Total 
FTE 



Administrators 
Teachers 
Counselors 
Aides/Tutors 
Record Clerks 
Secretarial /CI erica! 
Health Personnel 
Other Staff 



1080 hours 
1080 hours 
1080 hours 
2080 hours 
2080 hours 
2080 hours 
2080 hours- 
2080 hours 



51 
143 
25 
202 
55 
25 
21 
64 




1.6 
.9.1 
4.2 
4.2 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
2.0 



11.6 
102.65 
10.2 
,97.92 
24.7 
• 5.5 
7.6 
' '22.4 



Totals 



522 



25.2 



282.57 



. By far, the most commonly. used Title I service model used in migrant 
education projects was the pullout model. In reading projects, 86% of the 
projects used this mode of delivery. Classroom models or variations were used 
in 11% of the projects 'and 3% of the [froj.ects in reading used "other 11 model ^ 
This picture variei only slightly for mathematics. The* variations by service 
model in this subject matter are: Pullout model 84% of all. projects; classroom 
mode] 13% of projects and 3% "other" models. r The configuration "for .oral language 
development is pullout 85%, classroom 11%-, "other" 4%. A complete description 
of^.the rfiodels is inclij^d as Appendix A. In each of these major subject matter 

* • • ' ' A * 

areas, the project characteristics -varied. Reading projects over all grad& 

typically operated with one pafd adult per five students, 78% of all grades 'in 

all Subjects had ratios, of 1:5- or- less. . *• ■ ,\ ' t / * 

One teacher to five students also was the most frequently cited ratio for., 

matfretfi'atics. and oral language development. jjnrfgifege arts was the only area in 
whtfh ^h^her instructor-to-student rat4o predominated* In this subject matter \ 
a 1:2 ratio is. most common. v - <* 

. Migrant education programs in the state of Washington were, f6r the most 
part, operated*on a full school year basis for 36 weeks.. An analysis' of the 
length of weeks of -program operation showed that in read,ir>g 35% of the projects 
operated for 36 weeks., 18% of the reading projects operated for 35 weeks, and * 
131 of the projects operated for 34 weeks. . Ii\ mathematics almosit half of 
"the projects grades operated for the full year, 43% of the math projects 
operated for 36 weeks., 18% operated, for 36 we§ks and 13%' operated *for 34 weeks. 
This pattern was repeated in oral language development where again 61% of all 
project, grades ^operated -between 34 t and .36 weeks. 



■ j 



Training fpr migrant staff was provided by a number' of sources including 
*h€'school districts, the Migrant Education Center in Sunnyside, Washington, 
colleges, universities, 'and the state education agency- The district progVaijn 
admini'stratofs^repeived an average of 23.5 -hours of inservice throughout the % 
year. -"Teachers deceived an ayerage of 49.9 hours of .inservice. ; Aides and tutors 
were* exposed to* approximately 182, hours of inservi-ce. Record clerks received 

t *\ ' '* \ * s • • . ♦ . 

on the average of 23.5 hours of inservice from all sources. Counselors received 

• -.-*.; ' - r ■ , i . . •( •. . • 

.4.8 hours'of inservice. Health personnel attended 4.4 hours of inservice sessions 

*. «' si. ..... r . '• 

Th[ree hours of inservice was given to secretaries and clerical staff. Table, 14 

displays the averaae amount of inservice bv lob classification and by provider* 

j . ■ 

.\ TABLE 14. AVERAGE HOURS #F INSERVICE BY .CLASSIFICATION ^ , 
" ' 1 •' . AND PROVIDER, JULV 1, .1980- to JUNE 30, 1981 '. ^ v , 

. ' ■ " n .. 





. JYovi ded "by ■ 
District 4 • 


Provided .by. -f* 
Mi grant Center. 


All Other 
— Sources 


Total s • 


• Administrators 


y-^;9 


•7.9' ? 


' 8%7 - ' 


. 23.5 < 


Teachers 


- 20.0 r 


f ' r 23.5 . ' 


6.4 


\. 49.9 


Aides/Tutors. 


J2.9 


16.3 


152.8. 


182.0 


- Recoi^Cle-rJcs-—^ 1 


4.4 


. 17.0 •-. 


z.y 


' 23.5 * 


. Counselors ' 


i:4 


1.0 


, 2.4 


' * 4.8, ♦ 


Sacretari al /Cl.eri cal- 


* . -9 . 


'1.6. . . 


.5 


. /3,0 « 


♦Health Personnel 


. . 2.0 


1.6 




y^4.4 \ 



Services such as recruitment efforts, tutoring projects and the Secondary^ 
£cedit Exchange program have separate project funding and/ofe\they are, administered 
through .the. Migrant Education Center, they' have been described and included in 
Section 3. ; ... - J- • '* " • • . • 
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/ Section 3 * 
THE. MIGRANT EDUCATION tENTER 



School districts impacted by th^e , influx of migrant labor are for the 



most part located in the Yakima Valley apd the Columbia River Basin. *To 
facilitate service to this area the state Jias established a Migrant Education 
Center through ^ grant to Educational Service District 171. .The Migrant 

* Education Center is located 1 in Sunnyside, Washington. * Additional leased space 
is provided in the Sunnyside School District administration j?uilding. 

The Migrant Education Center is the headquarters for the MSRTS component, 

J MEIRP component): the Instructional component and the M^dia^ and DJ s semi nation 

component. In addition; staff members who coordinate the Extended Degree 

\ * ' . - . < ■" 

ProgramXthe Mini-Corps and recreational services are hou&fd at the Migrant 

" Education Center. ( ' • 



The services provided by Migrant Education Center staff include inservice^ 



5au 



education to migrant education project coordinators" anQ teachers, health serfe'ces 
coordination, parent involvement, development of ^educational materials and trans- . 
lation. A resource library with media and curriculum materials to loan is located 
at^the^ Center.. , ~ A . \. 

> . Referral services are an important part of the role of the Center staff. 

Centet* staff direct families to social and health services so/ that pressing 

'** , 4 , *■ • v 

t problems can be alleviated and children will be able to attend school. Referrals 
are made for* services such as translation,,! interpretation, daycare, legal services 
employment and health. A full description of the 1980-81 activities of the ♦ 
component's and. projects at the Migrant Education. Center ftfllows. ^ 



/ * 
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MIGRANT EDUCATION IDENTIFICATION AND„«Rj|CRUITMENT PROGRAM (MEIRP) '• ' • 

• . 1 • -V* 

In Washington State, migrant children aYe^dejitified by trained teams of ? 

' , • * 4 > • " • ' I 

recruiters' and information is made available to school districts. . This '.'program £ 

component, known as MEIRP, is one of the first crucial contacts with a child and* 

his or her family. The MEIRP recruiters identify students for*the specialized 

programs yi such as day care or the Secondary Credit ^change as well as for regular 

district classes. During ttje 1980-8"! year MEIRP recruiters identified * total 

of 2,569 students' as eligible recipients of migrant, education services. The 

. 1 f 
largest portion of thfcse students (1,968) were served in kindergarten through 

grade 12. An additional 537 children were referred to ^eschool and/or daycare 

programs and 58 dropouts were referred to special programs. Six qualified 

. students received other services. . 4 \ \ . 

- * 
I ; * TABLE 18. MIGRANT STUDENT RECRUITMENT PROGRAM \ 

' * July, 1980, to June, 1981 











V 






.Preschool 


K-02 


Dropouts 


Other 


Total 


July, -1980 


35 . 


149 


7 


•0' 


♦19*1 


August 
September ! 


35 . 
: 161 


129 , 
591 ' 


. 5 1 
23 


0 

'3 


169 . 
778 


-Ogtober \ 


56 •. 


297 * 


12 


2 


. ' 367 


"NdvembBjn-4^ : -V- 


1 15 • 


■ 81, 


2 


o 


' .98 ; 


December 


10 




2 ' 


0 


70 


January, 1981' 1 


• 60 


• 141 • 


■ 0 


Ol 


-201 


February- ' 


7 

t 




0. 


0' 


30 


March * 


. r 14 < 


65 


1 


o ! ■ 


80 - 


April 


'66 . 


• 238 " 


4 

"I 1 




. 3p9 


May • ' - 5 *• " ; 


21 


, .'30' 


d. 


"52 


Jime 


57' * 


■ \166 


1, 


o • 


224 ' 


'Total 


537 ;. 


1 ,968 


.58 


• .6 - 


•2,569 . 



1 ^! . 23 



Migrant student identification begins with a series o,f visits to the 
migrant family. The migrant education program is designed to direct services • 
tbthe migrant ^child and family contact is essential in reinforcing school 
attendance,. The recrufters .find that interpretation, transportation, or 
related, prolflems of the ^family must be handled first. Over 3,800 families 
with 2,469 children received -Visits during the time periojci July 1 , 1980, 
through June 30, 1981, for Identification and recruitment purposes. Ancillary 
services related to the identification and recruitment process are provided- 
by MEIRP. A summary of ^these activities appears in Table 19/. 



TABLE 19. ANCILLARY SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE MEIRP COMPONENT, 

July 1 , 1980, ( through Ju/ie 30, 1981^ 

- if' 



Services' 


■/ 


Number of Families Served 


Home Visits ' ' 




3,118 v * 


; Identification and Recruitment 




• 1 ,240 . 


Interpretation 




, 499 


Information * . 




174 


Translation 


t 


129 


Transportation 




f ' 218 ' 



Recruiters ; of ten find thart health, social and finaijcjal problems prevail 
for migrant; families. These pressing problems musKbe addressed*. The MEIRP^ 
recruiters do a. special service by referring these families to the appropriate 



agencies. Over 70 families were referred by MEIRP staff to 70 different 
health professionals, counselors, or service agencies. Refer'ral services 
by type^of^referral can be found in Table 20. .„ ( 



TABLE 20. MEIRP REFERRAL SERVICES TO FAMILIES 
JulrU T980j through June 30, 19ai 



Type of Service 



Number of Referrals 



Interpretor Referrals 

Health Referrals, - 

Social Referrals ' . 

Employment Referrals 

Legal Referrals • 

Educational Day Care Referrals 



4 

30 
17 
6 
5 
8 



Total 



70 



A final aspect of the MEIRP component that deserves mention is IJTejschooT 

survey activities.^ Each year school districts with a potential migrant student 

■ i 1 
population % m$y be visited. The field representatives assist LEAs in identifying 

chi Tdrer>,jand. work with the schopl officials to document the need for services. 

All the school districts which received school surveys by MEIRP^staff members 



during the time period of July 1, J980, through June 30, 1981, are listed below 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT - PARENT INVOLVEMENT . . 

* - • • , • 

• i 

Parental involvement is a national and state ^oal in migrant education. In 
• . " .. . ) 

an effort to encourage parents to take a more active role in the education of 

their children, professional staff at the Migrant Education Center work with school 

district advisory committees ;on a year around basis. The staff members encourage 4 

participation, inform parents of state programs j, /and assist them in developing 

•the local organization. As local parent advisory councils (PACs). become active 

members review program procedures, assist in extracurricular and social activities 

and^pnDvide liaison to other migrant parents. 

Parent involvement acti vities'are coordinated by the instructional component 

of the Migrant Education Center. FronTJuly 1, 1980, through June 30, 1981, 45 

presentations or instances of technical assistance were recorded* In addition, 

three regional workshops were held for* parents. The sites and dates were: 

La Venture School in Mount Vernon on Optober 18, 1980'; Othello High School in 

Othello on March 7, 1981; and Pasco High School in Pasco on March 14, 1981. 

Presentations covered "areas Isuch as health services, parent/student rights* oral" 

language*development and introductions to tiew programs and services* The con- 

ferences stress the need for parental .assistance and support of the educational 

process- Conference planners indicate that 60% of the parents who attend the, 

regional conferences do* so for, the first time. Through ^process of being 

exposed to available programs anjbiew services parents become l a part of an edu- 

cational partnership* Parents ge\ to meet with school personnel arid specialists 

in migrant education, and are encouraged to participate in local meetings and 

. \ ' ' / " : . . . / 1 " 

programs* This year over 900 parents participated in regional workshops. 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT - INSERVICE ' ' , 

♦ 

Instruction is provided via the resource room or the regular classroom. . 
Each school is equipped with material so that small groups or individuals can 
be tutored. in a bilingual format. Program review reports indicate that instruc- 
tional personnel ^in districts seek assistance in. developing, programs designed 
Jo meet the spe'cific needs of the migrant child. This inservice support was 
provided by four Migrant Education Center instructional program specialists in 
the priority areas of reading, math^ language arts, and early childhood education 
The*vehicle for training in these areas are inservice sessions aimed at the 
certificated stcjff in the migrant resource room tf On some occasions, teacher 
aides and administrative personnel attended. *In 1980-81 over 150 sessions were , ? 
held^with 40 different school district "representatives .. 

In addition to these workshops, a six-week summer reading institute was 
sponsored by the Migrant* Education Program and Central Washington' University. 
The 1981 institute took place between June 22 arid July 30 at the Sunnyside . 
Intermediate School. Participants worked with children to develop skills as 
reading teachers. A wide variety of guest speakers and reading specialists 
presented topics that included language experience, media, cultural transmission, 

diagnosis and prescription and parental involvement. Fifteen certificated staff 

, ■ *■ * 

took the nine-hour graduate credit course this'^ear. 

School districts annually report on the average hours of inservice received 
by eac^lassification of "staff by provided. This year the' Center provided an 
average of 8 hours of inservice for administrators, 23.5 hours for teachers, and 
^16 hours for aides or tutors., ^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT - HEALTH SERVICES . 

Public* Law 95-S61 requires that the state education agency provide health, 
» 

welfare, and other support services to eligible school-aged migrant children. 
In 1978-79 Substantial changes were made in* the plan for the delivery of those 
services in Washington. These revisions established the foundation for the 
new program services objectives. Migrant child health remained an area of 
critical need and through parent advisory committee, endorsement, health service 
was placed as a high priority for fiscal 1981. 

An assessment of migrant health services/ showed that "health screenings" 

e 

remained the primary contact with the migrant child. The evaluation showed 
this method lacked consistency across districts and that some health problems 
were overlooked in separate screenings. In a move to provide more extensive 
health services, complete physical examinations were given. Follow-up services 
were provided through a variety of agencies, associations and clinics and each , 
service was documented. Table 21 summarizes the health services efforts for 
school districts frort September, 1980, through June, 1931. 

^the^state of Washington Migrant E^catibn Program has taken the*Tnitiative 
-to develop a program of health services which will positively affect the health 
Of the'migrant child. This program, which will build over the next five years, 
was predicated on the cooperative efforts of schools, rural health clinics, 
state and -local health agencies and considerable interest of key professional 
people, from medicine and education. . Ultimately, this cooperative program 
will include medical and dental services, nutrition and hygiene Education and 
parental education. « * & * 
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TABLE 21. HEALTH SCREfNINGS - STATE TOTALS 
Cumulative Count by Month" 



Vision 



Hearing 



'Dental 



Immuni- 
zation 



Physical 
Exams 



September 

Octgber 

November 

December, 

\ 

Je nuary 

February 

Ma rch 

April 

May 

June 



•-•264 
t',054 
1,772 
2., 295 
2,558 
3,184 
3., 460 
4,146. 
4,516 . 
5,603 



^ 258 

1,033 
•1,989* 

2, '546 - 

2,906*^ 
.3,495. 

3,794 ' 

4,433 
•4,923 • 

5^876 



284. 
" '942 •' 
li279 f 
1,623 
1,823 
2,058 
2,224. ^ 
3,084' 
2 ,942 
3,315 



: 861 

■2 ,46,2/- 

3,725 
■ 3,944 
. 4,774, , 
15,112 

5,438 

5,999 

6,392 ^ 

7 J 22 



•265 
• .682 
778 
946 
1 ,'069 
U175 
1,321 
U326 
"1 ,382 
1 ,653 



Cumulative 
Total 



5,603 



5,876- 



3,315 



7,122 



1 ,653 



Two .other sources under ^contract with the state offiqe provide health „ 

tS'ervlices to migrant children. v _These ! are thje, Chelan-Douglas Health District ...| 

coordinated through Educational Service District 171, and the Tidwell Foundation. 

'Eleven school districts Manson, Chelan, Bridgeport, Eastmont, Orondo, ' 1 

Palisades, Cashmere, Peshastin-Dryden, Entiat and Wenatchee benefit from the 

ESD 171 cooperative. Children are given healifh .screenings and then receive 

folldw-up services. The health care professional, usually responsible for imple- 

meriting the screenings, is the public health nurSe. , The .nurSes also make home' 

* ** • » * 

visits to see that follow-up services are* rendered and to. orient the families o 
'-to the oftentimes confusing health care system. This year the cooperative 
provided 688 physical examinations which included, vision, hearing, and dental 

♦ » ' 4 * 



screenings. One hundred forty-eight children were immunized. In a duplicated , 

r ■ * 

count of afl types of follow-up services, 631 follow- up services were rendered. 

. ' • i - " 

The Tidwell Foundation began operation under contract in dune, 1981. In 

« »* . ,r < - 

the first three 'months of. operation^ 782 Examinations were given through 13 

school districts, two Northwest Rural -lOpportuni ty -Day Care Centers ahd one 

* • . t ■ 

labor camp. A detailed Analysis to develop a medical assessment of migrant 
health is underway. A report evaluating the process. will- be ^available \n 
June, 1982. Early results, however, dramatically, point ofit thg'need for health 
care to migrant children. Physical problems commonly found in these ^chi 1 dren ' 
in order of frequency are (1) anemia related to rfutrition, (2) oral hygiene, 
(3) skin, ear,, and eye problems related to hygiene, and (4) obesity (nutrition 

< ' - a 

related). 'A report evaluating the process will be available inJ982. 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT - DISSEMINATION 

... / . • - •- 

The Washington Migrant Education Program staff disseminates information 
abo^ut the wide variety of programs and services available to students and their 
parents. The mobile nature of the migrant family, however, makes traditional 
means of communication impractical. In fiscal 1981", efforts were made to reach 
migrant parents ^through bilingual publications an^ an active dissemination 
program. , ♦ ' . >v - = . • | 

Information about the state migrant program reached parents, educators 

and the public through varied publications. The "backbone" of these sources 

was the Migrant Education News, a monthly. bilingual newspaper with a circulation s 

of 3,000. 'Nine issues of this newspaper were published this year. Other dissemi- 

jatijjruactivi ties included the preparation of news releases, the visiting of 

schools, the preparation t of display materials apd translation. All media work 

for migrant education publications, including artwork, graphics and photography, 

was prepared by the media component of the Migrant EdOcati^h, Center. The five 

* - * * 

, specialists served center staff, the state- office and pbmponents as they prepared . 

materials for parents, public school personnel and mass media.. The media section . 

_ also produced films, slide tapes and video tapes for library, school and television 

Xse. Fifteen new items were produced in the 1980-81 year. A listing, of the new 

items available foil. ovist ^ 4 

Migrant Education -in Washington State Lau vs. Nichols' Court Case 
Telephone Procedures } Bilingual Education || " 

the'Pajaro GomeZrFarta Project , Lau' Case Impact ; 
• Exercising forJSocid .Health % Working Effectively with parents 

% Vi^t; to the'Dental Hygiene Clinic Secondary Credit Exchange 

* PASS^Program Implementation Migrant Education at Kennewick 

> x i " . n • 'x 'a i-r ' ' • 4 School District m % 

. Staaford Project,- California T 

Migrant Education * Early*Childhood Education and the 

* tl umrr t ^ n Skills Information System" . 

The MSRT^ Insurance Program . . J 



' ■ Section 4 — * 

SPECIAL STATEWIDE PROJECTS - '. ' 

9* 

The Migrant Education Program is unique in that special projects for a 

/ - x * 

s-ubse^t of the target population are funded and administered aoross school 

district boundaries. Three projects of this nature -compliment Washington's 

array of services. These projects include the Secondary Credit Exchange, 

Extended Degree Program, and^ the Mini-Corps. The service population for the 

special projects is statewide and not limited to a select group of school 

district geographical areas. A brief description and selected reporting 

data from each of these special projects follows*. 



" SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE \ r " & . 

- School systems do not usually have the mechanism for the- transfer of 

partial semester credit from'' school to school for the fulfillment of graduation 

requirements." An Alternative program emphasizing credit exchange and flexible 

* • i • * 

-curricula has" been formed for secondary migrant students who travel interstate. 

I | * \ 

The Secondary Credit Exchange, a nationally validated program, provides this 

service. • 4 U . ' . ' 

Eleven school districts in Washington participated in the Secondary Credit 

. - ■ - «a 

•Exchange during the 1980-81, school year. During their stay in Washington, the 
.,601. .students served by the exchange came from 8 different states and 61 different 
'.school districts. . The : students' earned 2,pl9 credits that were^t'hen transferred 
back td their home, districts. By .grade level categories, 145 eighth gr&deestu- 
dents, l£o ninth graders, 87 tenth graders, 76 eleventh graders-, and 27 .twelfth 
graders/were served by the program". An additional 146 students. were in English * 

:*, ' i : •'->• \. - ' \ '• 

as a .second language instruction. \ Q 

.•' * ' * , ' - > J. ■ 
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TABLE 22. SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PARTICIPATION 

1980-81 1 



Receiving - 
District Name- 




Prosser 

North Franklin 
Pasco 
Dayton 
Granger 
OtbeUo 
shastin-Dry'den 

ennewick \ 

< 

nnys4de 
Prescott 
Mabton 



Number of .Students 
Served -Instruc- 
tional ' Program 



21 
113 

130 

1 

73 
' 25 
104' 
11 
19 
19 
85 



Number of 
. Sending 
-States 



2 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2* 
4 



Number of 
Sending 
Districts 



4 

26 
25 
1 

13 
1 

•2 
1 
5 
7 
21 



. Credits 
Transferred 



29 
-511 
520 
1 

274 ' 
82 

0 (ESL) 
44, . 

~91 
50 

417 ' 



Total 



601 



27* 



8 



- 2,019 



*27 states' by district counts; 8 states unduplicate count 



^'EXTENDED DEGREE PROGRAM . . • «*.'•' 

The Mi~g~rctnt\Extended Degree Program provides systematic education upgrading 
for title I 'Migrant staff. The courses ap curricula have been developed to 
increase staff effectiveness in meeting the special educational heeds of migrant 
children. Central Washington University coordinates the program as courses are 
arranged at five institutions of higher education*- Central Washington University 
Eastern Washington University,. Yakima Valley Community "(College, Columbia Basin 
Community College an'd Big Bend Community College. . ; ^ 



The Extended Degree Program served 69 students iff 1980-8T. Sixty-one 

, * " 

were continuing students., 8 were new enrollees. Fifty-five of the 69 participants 
were teacher's aides, 3 were record clerks, 1 was a recruiter foffltlRP, 6 
were employed as home visitors, and 2 persons* were" in other categories. The 
majority of the participants, .49 (71%) were seeking Associate of Arts-degrees, . 
17 (25%) were bilingual studies. majors, 3 students had other education majors-. 

Program participants 'earned a total of l,63^credit hours this 'year for an 
average of 24 per. student. The number of parttcipants and range of credit hours 
earned is described in Table 23. 



TABLE 23. EXTENDED DEGREE PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 
-.aAND CREDITS EARNED 

• ."1980-81 ' . 



Number of. 
Credits ' Earned 



0 - 5 
6- 12* 

13-20 

21 - 30 

32"- 40 

40 or more 




Number' of 
Participants .« 



16 
•5 
7 

" 8 
11 
22 



c9 



\ 



39 



40 



"is?" 



> 



•WASHINGTON MIM-COJiPS- 

• The state #'lan w^T|Sended in 197SJbr include provisions for, -.a summer 
Mirfi-Corps fo/ the Washington migrant program. Patterned after the California 
MinisjCorpsi' the program is composed of to! lege students from a hii grant back- 

. •• y ■ - \ . ' . t 

l*'* > ground/whi5" provide a link between the migrant community and the school. The 
Minj'-Corps provides formal supervision, tutoring, and recreation for migrant 
> sjfudents and teaching experience for%corps members. The corps travels to 
^/campsite's and housing areas ta work with students during the time after classes 

Z but before parents returp from fieTd work. This 1980-81 school year saw the 

•f ' : \ 

extension of the program to the regular school term. 

• - 1 ' .* % 

The Mini-Corps students provide individual and' small group tutoring under 
the direction of a master teacher ..^Migjsant children whose dominant language 
is* other than English will receive appropriate curriculum materials. ' Lesson 
plans are 'constructed for the child'/s' appropriate functional, level. ' 

- Mini-Corps students are selected^orf*grade- point average, ability tn commun\cJ|.e 



in English and Spanish, and knowledge of v the migrant family lifestyle. Selected 

students must* have teacher e^uc§ti on as their goal. Mini-Corps students receive 

pre-service and inservice training prior to program participation. . 

The Washington Mini -Corps operated in the Mt. Vernon, Fife, Tacoma, Pasco, 

and' Kennewick schoo'T districts during the regular School year. Seventeen Mini- 

'"Corps students served 122 students, (duplicated count). 'During the summer . 

• . / ;.».'•« ' * : ' . ' 

impaction period when the. number of migrant students increase, nine Sites operated. 

■ tn addition' to the apove = named'.districts, Prds*ser,/Grandview, Wapato, Sunnyside ; 

• and EPIC programs had Mini-Corps teams, at .work. Service' was rendered to over 

. 1 ,000 students (duplicated count bf subject matter). Thirty-five Mini -Corps 

-students were employed during this time|. 

/ 



. . ." , . ." -r; ~- ■ ■ i 
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Complimenting the Mini-Corps program was .thB .recreation component. This 
portion of the program is designed to help students learn. social skills, self- 
expression "and .adaptability as they maintain t good health and become physically 

» * " » * 

fit. 

Recreation component activities included organized sports, games, craft 
projects, camping and environmental education programs. Student participation 
by'month in the program is listed below in tatile 24. 4 ~— 



'ABLE 24. NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED BY RECREATION PRj 
September, 1980 - July, 1981 




( 



>t 1 




Districts or Sites 


1 

Number of Students 




. • — ■ j — 7- 

September 


/ ' • ' 4 


126 




October - 


'4 


/1-44' 




^November 


1. 


' , ; • ' 50 




N December 


~ ? 2 V* 


28 




*fc January 


* ' 2 


32" 


< 


February 


• 1 . . V 4 ' 


89 




.** * March 


• % 3 






April 

• £fcy ^ , ■ 


t 

2 

.5 ' 


t „ 468 " / 

V409 ' 




June • 
July • 


7 

t - • . 7 


572 
265 


V *' ** * 


Total 


> • 41 ••; 


2,347 j ' 



Section 5 



SpMMER SCHOOL 



The Migrant Education Summer School Program, differs from the regular year's 

program in ttat i'tprtfvides full educational service rather than supplemental 

' ^* • ' • 
instruction. ""This year 22 school districts operated 116 summer projects in 

: i 

Reading, Mathematics, Oral Language Development and Readiness. Twenty-five 
projects ^were classified as "other." Summer programs included' instruction, 
"* recreation, health, cultural presentations, and field trips. The 22 s<^6ol 
districts reported a total unduplicated count of 2,234 students on state end- 
of^year report forms. This^is an increase of 240 students (12%,) over summer, 
1980. Table 2$ lists summer enrollment. 



TABLE 25. NUMBER OF "TITLE I MIGRANT PARTICIPANTS 
' DURING" 1981 SUMMER SCHOOL TERM 

I 











Grade, 


i 

Public • 


^ Nonpublic 


Total^nduplicated 


Pre K 


229 . * 




229 * 


ft K 
. 1 


w 323' 
414 


1 


' 323 
415 


2 


339 ' 


2 


- 341 


3 


' 299 




-.299 


' 4" | 


- ' s 260 


1 " 


261 i 


5 


^. . 195 * 




195 




137 




137 * 


7 


* 15 • 




- 15 


* 8* " • 


"11 




•11 




. 5 


* 


5 • 


10 

* 

° .11 


3 


* 1 " • 
" * 3 


12 


1 , 




. 1 


Cotal 


• 2,23a 


^4 " 


2,234 



The number trf participants 1^ subject matter is set forth in Table '26. 
Unlike the regular school year programs >\ more students are served in mathematics 
projects than in reading". This year 2,001 sijpier students received math instruction 
1,787 recieved oral language development , and 1,719 recieved reading in Ingl/ish. 
Readiness and Language Arts programs were offered to over 500 students ♦ Title I m 
Migrant programs, served 22 special education students in the summer* Extended 
day programs were offered to 70 students. Table 26 details summer enrollment^ 

I • ' r / • 

by subject. . . . - / 



TABLE 26- SUMMER MIGRANT PARTICIPANTS BY SUBJECT MATTER 

& * \ 



Subject Matter Area 


Public 


Nonpubl ic 


Total 


Reading' (English), ' f 


1,715- 


4 


1,719 


Reading (Spanish) ; • * - 


64 




64 * 


Oral Language Dev. (English) 


1 ,783 


4 


1 ,787 


Oral' Language. Dev. (jSpan^Sjfi) 


* 1 551. 


2^ 


553 * 


Math (English) : 


1 ,997 


4 . * 


2*001 


Math /{Spanish) 


82 




82 


Readiness m 


530 




530 ' . 


English. Language Deficiency 


106 : 




-106 


Language Arts - \ 


. 576 




•"•"'576 


Others *> r , . - 

1 i £, »- 


2,808 i 


<& • 


2 ,808 


Total • 


. 10,212* 


- 14 

i 

■i 


10^226 c 



*;To operate their summer programs school districts hired 111 persons as 
lechers on a "part-time basis equivalent to 25 full-time equivalents. An 
additional 113 persons were employed as teacher aides or tutors for the equivalent 
of 19 full-time .staff. The typical instructional setting for summer programs was 
one paid adul% staff member to nine students. 

Northwest Rural Opportunities operated, Child Development Centers during the 
summer of 1980. The cumulative enrollment and sites for these programs conclude 
this section. * *\ ' 

■4-W , 



TABLE 27. NRO CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 
SUMMER ENROLLMENT - 1981 



District 



Cumulative Summer Enrol ljtient 



Grandview 
Granger * 
Lynden 

Mabton Headstart 
!> Moses Lake 
• Othello 
-Pasco 

" Sedro WooTley 
Sunnyside 
Tbppenish 
Waj)la Walla 
Wapato "'. 



4i 



68 
61 
53 
169 
52 
88 
61 
27 
101 
'59 
138- 
48 



Total 



925 



6 



Select .projects were monitored during the summer. The listing of the 
district, monitoring data and date of compliance reportifacceptance follows: 





Dzi "f" & Mnni+n^n^ 
L/CX Ic PlUil IXOi 60 


Compl ianc 


Burlington-Edison, LaConner* Conwav 
Mt. Vprn'on, Sedro - Wool ley 






7/7/81 


7/7/81 


Grand view • j " 


7/14/81 


• 9/28/81 


Kennewick 


6/24/81 


.,9/23/81 


.Meridian 


7/8/81 


7/8/81 


Moses Lake , * 4 


7/6/81 


7/6/81 


Mount Adams # , ^ 


6/25/81 


. 9/28/81 


North Franklin 


6/23/81 


10/9/81 


Ocean Beach 


7/9/81 ° 


_ _ 


Ocosta 


7/1/81 


10/1/81 


Orondo • f * « 


*7/9/81 ! 




Othello' ■ . 


7/8/ 81 


7/8/81 


Port Town send 


. 7/28/81 J 


' 7/28/81 


Prosser 


• 6/26/81 * . 


6/26/81 


Quincy 


7/8/81 


8/3/81 


Royal . ' 


7/7/81 ; 


9/28/81 


Sunnyside £ 


iV ' 6/23-24/81' « • 


6/24/81' 


facoma 


* 7/,17/81 


7/17/81 


Wilson Creek 

' 1 


7/10/8'T : 


7/10/81 



Compliance reports for summer school projects *re filed at .the state 
.officeand at the Migrant^Education Center. 



•SUMMARY 



^ A review of the activities in the Washington State Program for Migrant 
Children's Education indicates the completion of another year of productive 
operation, The MEIRP component identified 2,569 students and MSRTS records 
show that 14,121 students participated in aTl mi'gTcint education programs. 
An additional 2,880 students participated in special 1 programs bringing the 
total MSRTS count to 17,001. Summer programs served 2,234 children. This 
year 56 school districts reported that 6,199 students were served in instruc- 



tional programs in grades T re K through 12. These students received basic 
skills instruction in reading, math, and oral language development projects 
taught in^oth English and Spanish. Over 500 individuals received part-time 
or full-time employment through the state migrant educati oil programs. 

As Vart of state. administration efforts, twenty- three school districts 
received monitoring reviews in 1980-81. AIJ compliance reports were received 

and approved by September 28, 1981. Emphasis was placed on documenting 

I . 
eligibility of students, and increasing the accuracy of MSRTS reporting. 

Special workshlfts on end-of-year reporting requirements were offered for 

school district and Migrant Education Center staff in both the "fall' of 1980, 

and the spring of 1981. Over 150 persons attended these sta&e sponsored 

sessions. ' 

Two special analyses of migrant student achievement were conducted this . 

*j . * ^\ 

fiscal year. Five year trend data depicting migrant student status on the 

state's fourt^ grade, testing program has been f compiled'*^ an analysis of the 

methods used to assess and evaluate migrant programs in the state ! s school 

* & 

districts has baeQ completed. Reports on these projects are available through 
therSPt Testing and Evaluation Section. 



. Ah important area of the stated program is the health component. This 
year over 1,653 physical examinations were performed. Service included vision, 
hearing, and dental screenings, immunizations and follow-up services. A 
detailed medical assessment of^igrant children, performed under contract for the 

s * 

state* by the Tidwell Foundation, will lay "the groundwork for 1981-82 services. 

• The Migrant -Education Center continued to serve as a vital link in the 

distribution of services to v migrant children. Recruitment, mservice, parent 

» 

invol vement,\!media and instructional services "are some of the varied functions 



that continued this year. Migrant Education Center staff provided a full 

inservice schedule to meet the needs of school district personnel. The Migrant 

Education News continued to link services to clients through bilinguaT editions. 

As in the past, center staff provided a much needed link. to social and health 

services through extensive referrals. 

\ \ • • 

Three other statewide projects - Secondary Credit Exchange, the Extended 

Degree program and the Mini-Corps had unique role's in the Washington State Plan. 

Six hundred and one students earned 2 % ,019 hours of credi't through the Secondary 

Credit Exchange, 60 participants earned credit ^through the Extended Degree * 

Program, and 35 Mini -Corps students learned professional teaching skills through 

^ m r 

program participation. The Mini-Corps program' provided combined educational 
benefits for the tutor and the child as children received academic assistance 
during the summer program. v ' * 

For. the first 'time?, data from summer school programs was comparable^ to the 
regular yeaf because of revisions in the reporting format. , Fiscal year 1980* 
"programming fdr the Washington State Migrant Education was capped by record 
breaking participation of 2,23,4 students in school district summer programs ' 
and 925 students in NRO Child bevelopment Center summer program^ \ 



Requests for additional information on the Washington State Migrant 
'Education Program should be directed -to':- , 




J*i*Te I Migrant Program Office 



Division of Grants, and Equity Programs 
\ Superintendent of Public 'Instruction 
a ,7510 Armstrong Street S\ W., FGrlT 
Tumwater, Washington • 98$04 



Inquiries for special project reports en student achievement, state 
testing or trend data, referred to in -this report §ho t yld be directed to: 



Testing and Evaluation Section . * 

Division of Instructional and Professional Services 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

7510 Armstrong .Street S., W. FQ-11: 

Tumwater,. Washington ^9850'4 i w 
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; - v ^ / Appencji;x\A ;i . * . , T . '* " 

;% # *** * . is ■ 1 • 

TITLE I/TITLE I:.MIGR^NT SERVICE MODELS A • ' - •' -" \'"' 

PO 2<] Child receives all instruction regular class offers; Ti tl-e I isvin other 
setting, uses a 'Variety 1 of strategies -and materials..' , 

PO 31 . Child receives all instruction regular class offers;; and, Title. I is other % \, 

setting, uses primarily or exclusively machines*. 

PO 41 Child receives all instruction regular cla$,s offers; and hiof Title f is, working 

with 'child in that classroom,'^ of Title I isfen other setting, using a variety . 
of strategies and materials. • c *• ^ v* 

PO 51 Child receives all instruction regular Class ,6f fees ; and h af Title I is working 
with child' in that classroom, k of Title I is, other setting, using .primarily or 
exel usively machines . • * • V 

PO 61 Child receives all instruction regular class^offers yand k of Ji'tle I is working 
* with child in that classroom, k of Title I is irt atfe^r setting with variety of 

strategies, and \ of Title I is other setting a useag 'primarily or exclusively machines. 

PO 22 Child receives 50% of instruction regular 0ass offers; and Title I is in other 
.setting, uses a variety^f strategies and materials. * ^ 

PO 32 Child receives 50% of .instruction regular class* of fers^; and Title I is other 

setting using primarily or exclusively machines; \ *• . - ^, . 

PO 4£ Chvld receives 50% of instruction regular class offers,,; anid % of Title I is working 
with child in that classroom, h 6f Title 1 is in other setting, Rising a variety of 
strategies and materials. *\ > \ A t 

PO 5.2 Child receives 50% of instsuctiSn- regular cTass offers; and h of Title I is working 
w'ith child in that ctassrpo'n* *s of Title iMs other setting, using primarily or _ 
f exclusively machines. • * \. .; f ; " • \ 

\ > • " * .y v '' v ^ . • - * 

PO 62 Ghild receives. 50% of instruction regular xlass offers; and;H.of Title I is working 
with .child in that classroom, k 'of Tftle I is' in other, seft^ng with variety of 
strategies, and k of Title I is other setting, using Rrimarily or exclusively 
machfnes. * \ % • ^ ■/ * » - % 

*• . • . \ ? « * 

CL 11 In addition to regular classroom,, aides work with Title I children in regular classroom. 

CL 12 A full period of all Title I chiWrenf No comparable course offering, no reguir^ 
credit~given. Limited to- junior and senior* hiigh. , . 

CL 13 A full period of all Title I children. Becomes "a .regular- class', can receive^equ.freci 
credit, and district contributes proportionate amount., ^An equation for Title I's 
"exce$^* cost" must be included. ? . ' *j© ' « /* " ; x 

70 . Progra-ms which do not fit model descriptions adequately. Complete, description is 

required, i.e., summer school, If & D, when apjpMcable; • ? '* ; 

to * . 

71 *SCE, M* grant only. This is reserved f^rSecpnda y 'Credit Exchange Programs .whicti. 

do not fit any of the aBbve descriptions. Complete descriptipTis of proposed program 
is required. € * • 



